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REMINISCENCES OF WILLIAM H. PACKWOOD 

By Fred Locklby 

Wm. H. Packwood of Baker is one of Oregon's earliest 
pioneers and is the last surviving member of the Constitu- 
tional Convention held in Salem in August-September, 1857. 
Although he has borne the name of Packwood all his life, 
as did his father before him, yet it is not their family name. 
His real name is believed to be Duncan. In speaking of the 
matter Mr. Packwood said "My forefathers lived in Virginia. 
They came from Scotland. In the colonial days some little time 
before the Revolutionary War, there was a big flood in the 
Potomac River Valley in Virginia. Some river men who were 
out in a boat on the swollen stream saw a little boy on a big 
tree that was drifting down stream. He was just a little 
chap and when he was taken ashore they asked him what his 
name was. He was too small and too much bewildered to tell 
them what his name was so they called him Billie. He was 
adopted by one of the river men and soon grew to be a strong 
and vigorous boy. He was a good worker. Part of his work 
was to carry loads of wood to the boat. His adopted father 
used to attract the attention of strangers and say proudly. 
"See Billie, there, pack wood." Having no other name than 
Billie, they fell into the way of calling him Billie Packwood. 
He grew to manhood, settled on the James River where he 
married and raised his family. He was a stockman and he 
eventually owned much land and a large herd of cattle. 

"I learned of the origin of our family name from Uncle 
Elisha Packwood. In 1854 he visited his grandmother in Vir- 
ginia who at that time was nearly 100 years of age and who 
was cared for by two negro slaves. His grandmother had a 
large plantation in Virginia on which at that time in '54 there 
were about 300 slaves. When his grandfather died he left a 
will in which it was provided that all of the slaves who would 
emigrate to Texas should have their freedom and whatever 
money they made on the plantation for a start in life, when 
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grandmother died, which was about ten years after grand- 
father. The will was an old one and was made when Texas 
was a republic. 

"A good many years ago I met an old Scotchman named 
Archie Downey in Baker County. He said his people and the 
Packwoods were neighbors in Virginia and that my name was 
Duncan. He told me I was of Scotch descent and at the time 
of the flood on the James River four Scotch families had 
settled higher up the James and that they were all drowned 
except one boy. He said that it was a matter of common 
knowledge that one of those four families named Duncan was 
the only one who had a boy of the age of the one found float- 
ing down the river on the tree. I suppose my name really is 
Duncan but inasmuch as the name Packwood has served our 
family for 100 years or so I guess it is too late to change. 

"My grandfather, Larkin Packwood, was born in Virginia 
and from there went to Kentucky and still later to Tennessee. 
He had ten sons and two daughters. My father, Larkin Can- 
ada Packwood, was one of the youngest of the children and 
was bom in Tennessee. My father's father went to Illinois 
with his family and took his slaves with him. When Illinois 
was admitted to the Union as a state he moved to Ozark Coun- 
ty, Missouri, where he could continue to hold his slaves. One 
of the boys, Larkin Canada Packwood, did not go to Missouri 
as he had found an attraction which held him in Illinois. He 
was married on October 31, 1831, to Elizabeth Cathcart Stor- 
mont. She was born in South Carolina and her people came 
from Ireland. She had come to Illinois about 1826. My mother 
had two sons and four daughters. Two of her daughters died 
while children. Another of the daughters, Mary, married a 
physician and died in early womanhood, while Agnes, the re- 
maining daughter, died in Coos County about 40 years ago. 
My mother died while giving birth to a son, who also died at 
the same time. I was the other son. 

"I was born on October 23, 1832, on Jordan Prairie just 
north of Mt. Vernon, Illinois. I was named for my grand- 
mother's family, the Henderson's of Kentucky. My mother's 
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people had emigrated from the CaroHnas and they were 
Covenanters. With the Mumfords, Cathcarts, Stormonts 
and Campbells they came to southern Illinois, where 
they settled. They were all of the old type of God-fearing, 
law-abiding. Sabbath-observing Scotch. So strict were they 
that no work was done by man or beast on the Sab- 
bath day. All food for Sunday was prepared on Saturday 
and no recreation or amusement was allowed on Sunday. 
We lived at Sparta for about seven years and went to church 
at a little settlement called Eden, a mile east of Sparta. There 
were two churches there both covenanters ; one of the Old 
Light Church and the other the New Light Church. We went 
to the Old Light Church, of which Rev. Wiley was the pastor. 

"When I was a boy a man named Adams came to Sparta 
and started a saddler's shop. He was a hard worker and a 
good saddler, but it was whispered around the community that 
he was a Freemason. He apparently could not decide which 
church to go to and so stayed in his shop on Sundays and 
played the flute. Being a Freemason was bad enough, not 
going to church was worse, but playing a flute on the Sabbath 
was considered the height of iniquity or the depth of deprav- 
ity, whichever way you want to put it. At any rate he was 
pointed out as an awful example and it was thought by all the 
old covenanters that hell was yawning for him. I was a little 
chap and one day he asked me to carry in some wood for him 
and he paid me well for it. I never could be convinced after 
that that he was altogether a bad man. 

"A child's recollections are peculiar. The big and vital 
things are frequently forgotten while some trifling incident is 
remembered. My earliest recollection is of getting a clasp 
knife, one with a strong spring, and shutting it. It nearly cut 
off my second finger on my left hand and though that was 
nearly 80 years ago, the scar is still plain today. The next 
thing I remember was the talk in our family of Queen Victoria 
being crowned Queen of England. The next thing I remem- 
ber was the excitement in our family and among the neighbors 
by a report of Lovejoy's Free Press newspaper at Alton, Ills., 
being mobbed and his place destroyed. One thing that stands 
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out clearly in my recollection is attending a wandering circus in 
Sparta. I think it was called Dan Rice's Circus. I also remem- 
ber very distinctly my first school teacher. His name was Dr. 
C. B. Pelton. I went to school to him one year or more. 
There was a bad boy and a sort of bully who came to 
school. He abused one of the smaller boys who reported 
to the teacher. Dr. Pelton, the teacher, sent the smaller 
boy out to cut a hazel switch. Presently the boy came 
back with a large hazel switch about the size used for whack- 
ing bulls. We all expected to see the Doctor pitch in and 
give the boy a terrific whipping. The doctor laid down the 
savage hazel club and taking the big boy's hand closed his eyes 
and raising his head prayed that the boy would have a change 
of heart and become better. It certainly settled the bad boy. 
It was the most effective punishment the teacher could possibly 
have administered. As a matter of actual fact the teacher ruled 
that school by love and kindness, a very unusual thing in those 
days. Later our teacher went to Springfield, Illinois, where he 
became an official of the American Bible Society. 

"My next teacher was a young man named McClure. I 
went to him about six months. This was all the schooling I 
ever had. At that time there were no free schools, they were 
all subscription schools. During my two years at school I 
studied five books. Noah Webster's blue back Speller, Smith's 
Arithmetic, Murray's Grammar, Parley's Geography, and a 
small American History. I still remember vividly the picture 
in the front of one of my school books. It was a picture of 
Justice and the law. Justice was shown as a monkey with a 
pair of scales. Two cats claimed the ownership of a piece of 
cheese. They brought their dispute to the monkey. The pic- 
ture showed the monkey placing the cheese in the scales to be 
weighed and divided equally between the two cats. The little 
story below the picture told how the scales would not balance 
so the monkey had to keep taking a bite first from one piece 
and the other until he finally ate the whole cheese while the 
cats looked on. I have an idea that the law is still adminis- 
tered that way at times. 
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"In those days we did not know that it was necessary 
to have football and other athletic sports, to educate a student. 
Not having them and not knowing any better we got along all 
right. We played marbles and we played a game of ball 
in which there were four corners, four batters and four catch- 
ers, "four old cat," as it was then called. 

I had to stop school and help my father, who had taken a 
subcontract to carry United States mail from Salem to Nash- 
ville, a distance of about 35 miles. The mail had to be 
taken three times a week. I made the route on horse back 
and the mail was carried in saddle bags thrown across my sad- 
dle. There were only two stopping places between Nashville 
and Salem, both of them being postoffices. Practically the 
entire distance was through an unbroken prairie covered with 
grass almost as high as a man's head. 

"At Nashville they always gave me bob white quail to eat. 
They caught them in nets by the hundreds. At Salem I 
saw something once that greatly astonished me as well as the 
other residents of the town. A doctor took several tomatoes, 
sliced them, put salt and pepper on them and ate them. We all 
watched him with fascinated horror. We expected to see him 
drop dead. We felt sure he would be poisoned by eating the 
tomatoes. He said he had dyspepsia and was willing to take a 
chance on being killed or cured. At R. G. Shannon's home in 
Sparta some tomatoes were grown in his garden just as flowers 
were. They were grown for ornamental purposes and no one 
ever thought of taking chances of being killed by eating them. 
The first tomatoes I ever tasted I ate at Fort Vancouver on the 
Columbia River in 1850. 

"My mother died in 1844 when I was 12 years old and I 
was set adrift. I was thrown on my own resources and it was 
a case of sinking or swimming, so I swam. I peddled bread 
from a basket on the streets of St. Louis. While peddling 
my bread I met a farmer named Ed Drew from Illinois. He 
told me he had two brothers who were working on his farm 
with him and he wanted me to go with him and learn to be a 
farmer. Farming seemed to promise three square meals a day 
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so I accepted his proposition. I had not been on the farm long 
before I joined Mr. Drew and his wife Rhoda in the almost uni- 
versal fever and ague. It was what was called three-day ague, 
and fortunately we were not all sick at one time. On Ed's 
shaking day his wife Rhoda and I did all the chores. They had 
three cows to milk, quite a few horses to care for and about 50 
hogs to feed. I certainly did shake good and plenty when 
my third day came around. We all took Green's mixture from 
the same bottle. It was thought at that time to be a specific 
for the ague. 

"We pulled corn from the stock before the corn was quite 
dry and grated it up into mush. Milk and mush was our staple 
diet. The first Fall I was with Ed Drew he hitched up his two 
two-horse wagons and he and I hauled his produce to St. Louis 
where he sold it. We crossed the river on Wiggins' Ferry. 
Before my mother's death in '44 my father had run a dairy 
four miles east of St. Louis, his customers being in St. Louis. 
I remember the big flood in July, 1844. What is now east 
St. Louis, then called 'Pap's town,' was one great sea of water. 
East St. Louis in those days consisted of a tavern and some 
corrals where drovers put their stock up over night. 

"Shortly before my mother's death my father moved to Col- 
linsville. My father and mother both became very sick and my 
mother died on Sept. 8, 1844. My father was not expected 
to live and he was not told of her death. My sisters were both 
sick, so I was the only member of the family at the funeral. 

"After my mother's death my father, when I was between 
12 and 13 years old, made trips through Southern Mis- 
souri, peddling and buying furs. He took me with him and 
I remember on one trip we went by way of Iron Mountain, 
and went down into the Black River country. There were 
practically no towns or villages and the houses were far apart. 
We used to see great droves of wild turkeys. 

"We tried to plan it so that we could stay over night where 
there would be as many people as possible so that father could 
sell his goods. Some days we would stop where there was a 
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large family, and occasionally they would send for some neigh- 
boring families to spend the night. I was always called on 
to read something, and I can remember how proud I used to 
be. They thought it was wonderful to see how well a boy of 
my age could read. In those days reading was something of 
an accomplishment. The people with whom we traded were 
poor and hard-working, but they were kind-hearted and hos- 
pitable. They lived on what they raised and on what game 
they killed. I used to enjoy sitting around the fireplace and 
hearing the men tell stories of their adventures and hunting 
experiences. I remember stopping one night where there was 
an overshot wheel grist mill. The man who owned the mill 
had ten grown daughters, all of whom were at home, and all 
of whom helped him in the mill. The mill took its pay in toll 
taken from the grist. There was very little money to be had. 
"On this trading trip we saw a number of mule teams haul- 
ing ore from Iron Mountain to some small furnaces. 

"After working for Ed Drew I went to work for Grand- 
father Stormont, on his farm. He was land poor. He had 
hundreds of acres of prairie land and considerable timber 
land. Each winter he cleared about 4 acres of timber land. 
He ran four plow teams and for that day he was considered a 
very thrifty farmer. All of the family worked hard. My 
grandmother and her daughters Linda and Naomi were al- 
ways at work. When they had nothing else on hand they 
carded wool and spun and wove webs of cloth. One of the 
webs for summer wear and the other for winter wear. The 
winter cloth or jean was dyed navy blue, while the summer 
cloth was dyed butternut. They made all the clothing for the 
family. 

"I remember what profound astonishment the invention of 
the carding machine created. Grandmother sent some wool 
to the carding machine which came back in rolls ready for 
spinning. It was considered an almost miraculous invention. 
One of the most profitable sources of revenue my grandmother 
had was her flock of geese. She had nearly 200. She kept 
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them for their feathers, which she sold for $1.00 a pound. In 
those days feather beds were very much in demand. 

"Up to 1846 my grandmother had never had a cook stove. 
All the cooking was done in a large fireplace which had a 
crane with hooks on it on which she hung pots and vessels for 
the cooking. The crane could be swung around to bring the 
pots over or off of the fire. She had a large dutch oven in 
which she cooked all of her bread ; the loaves were round and 
about six inches thick, and they certainly were delicious. The 
sound of the dinner horn when we were called to our meals 
was mighty pleasant music. I remember the dinner horn par- 
ticularly well, for we had a large sorrel mare who, when the 
dinner horn was blown, would go to the end of the row, if she 
did not happen to be there already, and then you could not 
coax or beat her into doing any more work until she had her 
dinner. 

"About three miles from my grandfather's there was a mill 
owned by Jimmie Lutey. It was operated by mule, horses or 
oxen power. Four arms or sweeps formed a circular upright 
shaft conveyed the power to the burrs. To each of these 
sweeps he hitched a pair of mules or oxen. Twice a week 
were mill days. Corn and wheat were the two grains that 
were ground. The rule was 'first come first served.' This 
rule was never varied from and there used to be great competi- 
tion among the farmers as to who could get there first. 

"Jordan Prairie was skirted with timber on the north and 
west sides. A main road ran north and south through the prai- 
rie. On mill days from sunrise on you could see dust rising 
from the teams coming from the east and west to this main 
road. All of them were driving as fast as they could to get to 
the main road first so as to get an early turn at the mill. When 
they got to the main road there was usually a race for three or 
four miles to the mill. My uncle David was an expert with 
oxen. He used to begin the training of his steer calves to 
work when they were very young. He had one yoke of five 
year old long-legged rangy powerful red steers that he kept 
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for mill days. When we reached the main road going to the 
mill there would often be a dozen or more teams. From where 
we joined the main road to the mill there was always great 
excitement when Uncle David's powerful big steers began 
passing the other teams. We usually passed everything on the 
road. Those red steers were a pretty good second to Maud S. 

"Automobile riding was not much in fashion in those days, 
so the young people took their pleasure in other ways, such as 
house raisings or husking bees. They used to fill big rail pens 
with corn pulled from the shock. A party would be given and 
all the young men and girls would be bid to the party. Sides 
would be chosen and at the word "go" the two sides would 
commence on the pens alloted to them. They shucked the 
corn and threw it into pens and no foot ball contest was more 
exciting nor was there greater rivalry. Red ears meant kisses 
and the young folks generally managed to smuggle in quite a 
few red ears. When all were done a supper would be served, 
and such a supper ! After the supper came the games. If you 
think the young folks of those days did not enjoy themselves 
in spite of the hard work just ask any of the old pioneers 
who as girls and boys went to husking bees, house raisings, 
spelling matches and singing schools. 

"Discipline in the family was much more strict than it is 
today. In those days the father and mother were the head 
of the house, not the children. Prayers were said both morn- 
ing and evening and a blessing was asked at every meal. 
Every child had his or her duties and they were held strictly 
to account for the performance of them. My youngest uncle. 
Uncle Max, had tO' take care of "Old Pud," a Canadian mare 
33 years old, that my grandfather had bought during the 
Black Hawk war and from whom most of his best horses 
came. After the day's work was done the family gathered 
in front of the fireplace. Books, magazines and papers were 
rare so the children would crack jokes and walnuts, hickory 
and hazel nuts and while grandfather told stories grandmother 
would sit in her old rocking chair knitting stockings. Oc- 
casionally she would raise her 'specks,' look around at all 
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the family to see how we were getting along and then if all 
was well resume her knitting. She was a wonderful manager 
and you never heard her nag or scold. She was calm, sweet, 
good-tempered and had just a bit of brogue. 

"My youngest daughter went to St. Louis a few years ago. 
She went out to the old homestead and found that my Aunt 
Linda was still there. Aunt Naomi had married and moved 
away. Aunt Linda gave my daughter my mother's Bible 
and also a daguerrotype of myself taken in 1857. 

"In 1846 I quit working for my grandfather and went to 
Springfield, Illinois, where my father was working at plaster- 
ing and brick laying. I worked during the summer of '46 
on the farm of an English family named Fields. Mr. Fields 
was a fine old man. He received a pension for his services 
in the battle of Waterloo. He gave me an idea of military 
life. In the winter of '47 and '48 I worked in Glenn's grocery 
store in Springfield. I used to meet Abraham Lincoln almost 
daily. We used to often meet in the morning as I would be 
going to the grocery store. Mr. Lincoln would be going in 
the opposite direction to his law office. 

"In 1848 I enlisted in the Mounted Rifles. I belonged to 
Company 'B,' Captain Noah Newton. The recruits for the 
rifles were first sent to Jefferson Barracks, Missouri. They 
were recruited from the western states principally. The men 
were enlisted in 1848. At Jefferson barracks we were assigned 
to companies. Several companies left Jefferson barracks in 
February, 1849, overland, across the state of Missouri, for 
Fort Leavenworth. Our Company 'B' started early in Febru- 
ary, 1849, and reached Fort Leavenworth about one month 
later. Other companies came by steamboat up the Missouri. 
We suffered much hardship on the trip. At that time Missouri 
was to a large extent unsettled. It was sometimes 15 miles 
between houses. The coldest day's travel I have ever experi- 
enced was the day we reached Dr. Sappington's, one of the 
noted pill makers of his day. Some of the men were so near 
frozen as to require lifting from their saddles. We crossed 
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the Kaw river in open flat boats, with the ice breaking up and 
running in large chunks, rendering the work difficult and dan- 
gerous. I do not remember one house from Kaw river to Fort 
Leavenworth. Independence was to the north and last settle- 
ment on our road. 

"As soon as Colonel Loring had all his companies at Fort 
Leavenworth, he proceeded to form a camp, which he called 
'Camp Summer.' This camp was about five miles from the 
fort on the west side of what we called Salt creek. We 
moved to this camp late in March, or early in April, 1849. 
I remember well that we were in the fort on St. Patrick's day, 
the 17th of March, 1849. It was the occasion of a grand miU- 
tary ball, and many officers and men who attended that ball 
have since become famous. 

"At Camp Summer the companies were recruited to their 
full strength. Horses, rifles, sabres and revolvers were issued 
and we were drilled — mounted and on foot. The quarter- 
master, Lieutenant D. M. Frost, and Major Cross of the com- 
missary department, were getting supply trains. My recollec- 
tion is that there was 200 or more six-mule teams, and supplies 
on hand for the trip across the plains. On the 10th of May, 
1849, a bright, sunshiny morning, Colonel W. W. Loring broke 
camp and the panorama then viewed was one never to be 
forgotten. The companies, mounted, filed out in columns of 
twos, their arms shining in the sun ; horses gay and prancing ; 
sabres dangling by their sides; officers riding here and there 
giving commjmds. As soon as the regiment was well under 
way the quartermaster and commissary trains began to string 
out, and in a short time — between 9 and 10 o'clock — the rifle 
regiment was on the long journey for Oregon, and Camp 
Summer was no more. 

"Now, as to why I was not in that long train : The presi- 
dent had appointed General Wilson Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs for the Pacific coast, and directed that he be furnished 
an escort. An order was given to Captain Newton of 'B' com- 
pany to give Captain Robert M. Morris of the Rifles 25 men 
of his company for the escort for General Wilson. 
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"I was one of the 25 men, and as soon as the regiment 
was out of view, Captain Morris moved camp across Salt 
creek on the east side, and called it Camp Scott. By the 5th 
of June Captain Morris had his quartermaster and commissary 
supplies and train ready for the trip. General Wilson and 
family, Dr. Birdsall and his daughter, Sophia, and Milton S. 
Latham, afterwards senator from California (later Miss Bird- 
sall became Mrs. Latham). 

"Mr. Latham left us near Fort Kearney and returned and 
came around by water to California. Major Reynolds, regi- 
mental paymaster, with two wagons and money for the regi- 
ment, joined us. With Major Reynolds was M. P. Deady, 
then a young shock-headed roustabout, called the 'Red Headed 
Blacksmith' by our men. 

"All being ready, on the 5th of June, 1849, Captain Morris, 
with Lieutenant Haynes of the artillery in command, broke 
camp for California. We were five months to a day reaching 
Sacramento. We were possibly the last train on the road, and 
our stock suffered fearfully. Out of over 200 head of horses 
and mules we reached the summit of the Sierras on October 25 
with one little light wagon, and I think about 19 head of horses 
and mules. This was one of the cholera years, and a year 
in which a large emigration had passed on before us, and, 
in places, on account of sickness, trains were laid over, and 
in consequence the grass was stripped far from the line of 
travel. Many a time we sent our stock as much as seven 
miles for feed. 

"When we reached the Humboldt we had to guard and 
herd our stock every night, as the Indians were very trouble- 
some. The Indians stampeded our stock twice. Some of our 
animals were found and recovered 15 miles from camp. There 
had been given us a 30-foot rope and an iron picket pin with 
a ring in the top to tie the rope in. The iron pin was 12 to 14 
inches long and three-fourths of an inch thick. With a stam- 
pede or break loose, as soon as our horses got on the run the 
pins would be jerked from the ground and go flying in the 
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air and the pins and ropes become entangled together, so as 
to tie the horses into bunches. They could not run, but kept 
circling, and were soon overhauled. 

"We forded the South Platte river early in July, I think 
about the 6th. It was at high water. We had to raise every- 
thing in the bottoms of the wagons, and the horses had to 
swim some and then pull along on the floating sand bottom. 
We had to keep on the move all the time, and keep moving 
we did, until we were over the river." 

"We had a commissary sergeant whose name was Jones. 
Captain Thompson, who later became well known at Salem, 
Portland and Oregon City, was our wagon master. One- 
Armed Brown, also well known at Salem and Portland, was 
orderly for Captain Thompson. Major Reynolds' two pay- 
master wagons were independent of our command, and were 
kept along for protection, but under no immediate control of 
our officers. M. P. Deady, later one of Oregon's distinguished 
lawyers, was a big husky looking young fellow. He had no 
team to drive, so it came about that he and Jones rode together. 
Jones had to look out for the commissary wagons, while 
Thompson and Brown looked after all wagons and loose stock. 
We moved on up the South Platte and then up the North 
Platte until we reached Fort Laramie. Colonel Loring had 
left Captain Barnwell Rhett in command of Laramie, with some 
troopers, to hold the place. 

"After we had rested a day or two and were ready to move. 
Captain Morris arrested Sergeant Jones and a man named 
Coulter, and turned them over to Captain Rhett. We moved 
on and Major Reynolds remained at Fort Laramie until we 
were well out of the way. The cause of this was that Jones, 
while riding with Deady and being so chummy, had proposed 
a plot, by which the two paymasters' wagons should be left 
behind our train when we reached the Rocky Mountains, 
and then be robbed. The 'Red Headed Young Blacksmith' 
Deady had given the plot away, hence the arrest of Jones 
and Coulter, and the reason for Major Reynolds bidding us 
goodbye. 
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"Jones and Coulter escaped from Laramie, picked up stock 
that we had left behind, passed us without calling at camp, 
and beat us to California. What became of them after that 
I never heard. I afterwards saw M. P. Deady at Empire City, 
but never asked him the true reason as to why they left our 
company at Laramie. 

"I will give you an instance of pluck, nerve and endurance 
that is not often excelled. Captain Duncan of 'E' Company 
was with Captain Rhett at Laramie. Two men had deserted 
from his company, one man a large, fine looking man, who 
had been in service in the English army, and rated up to 
sergeant major, named Hesslep, and another, whose name 
I do not remember. They had stolen good horses and had 
12 to 16 hours' start. Captain Duncan took Sergeant Lawler, 
and in about four days' time came to Green River, on the 
old emigrant road. At this point they found some Mormon 
emigrants who had seen Hesslep and comrade come in and 
go up the stream to camp. Captain Duncan knew from the 
description that they were his men. He got the Mormons 
to help him surround their camp. Hesslep and his companion, 
having placed nearly 400 miles between them and Laramie 
in four days' time, believed they were safe. They woke up 
to find Captain Duncan and Lawler with the drop on them, 
so they surrendered. If that was not determination in pursuit 
I don't know what it was. Captain Duncan and Lawler made 
the distance in less time than Hesslep, and when you consider 
that their horses had traveled from Camp Summer, near 
Leavenworth, and had lived on grass alone, it makes it a 
remarkable feat of endurance for horse as well as man. 

"On his way back to Laramie with his prisoners Captain 
Duncan met us and stayed all night. We gave him supplies 
to carry him back to Laramie. 

Hesslep and comrade were chained together, and when we 
met them they had walked nearly 200 miles chained together. 

Captain Duncan afterwards married, served in the Civil 
War, was wounded, and became a rancher in Nebraska. This 
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I have from his son, Lieutenant Duncan, who was with General 
Howard in the Bannock Indian war. 

"We passed Fort Bridger and stopped at Salt Lake City. 

"I do not remember what would be called a two-story 
house in the city. There were no paved streets or sidewalks 
in the city. The foundation had been laid for a building, 
which they called the Tabernacle. It was built up from four 
to six feet above the ground. From Salt Lake the next 
houses we saw were on Weber river, about 40 miles. Some 
four or five Mormon families constituted the settlement. 
They had raised some corn and vegetables, of which we 
bought some. From there we saw no houses till we reached 
Hangtown (Placerville), Cal. 

"From Weber river we followed the main trail to where 
the road forks to Oregon. Colonel Loring had left Colonel 
Porter- at Fort Hall with two companies. Captain Morris 
had two men whom he left behind to be punished for some- 
thing. Captain Morris was 10 days on the trip. Our escort 
had now been cut down to 19 men. Lieutenant Haynes was 
in command. We were getting short of supplies and were 
making forced marches. At nearly every camp we came to 
notices were posted by the emigrants telling of men shot or 
wounded and stock stolen by the Indians. We met Lieutenant 
Hawkins with a supply train for Fort Hall on Goose creek. He 
had General Joel Palmer for guide. Late in the season, as it 
now was. General Wilson had General Palmer hired to guide 
our train to California, and he was to have $2000 for the 
job." 

At the sinks of the Humboldt, we stopped to cut wild grass 
to feed the teams while crossing the desert. Captain Morris 
rejoined us here. 

"Lieutenant Haynes reported to Captain Morris the 
conduct of the teamsters in refusing to stand guard. We 
soldiers were on guard every other night. We had been 
traveling about 20 miles a day, and living on bread and coffee. 
When Captain Morris heard the report of Lieutenant Haynes, 
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he told me to tell Thompson to parade his teamsters. In a 
short time the 28 teamsters were formed in line in front of 
Captain Morris' tent. Captain Morris came out. He said he 
had been informed that the teamsters had refused to obey 
Lieutenant Haynes' order to stand guard over the stock. He 
explained that his men would not be able to continue the 
strain they had been under, and that he thought it was un- 
reasonable in the teamsters to refuse to share the guard work, 
and concluded: 'All of you who refuse to obey my orders, 
should I order you to stand guard every other night, step to 
the front two paces.' Mr. McKibbin, General Wilson's car- 
riage driver, and O. A. Brown were on the right of the 
column. They immediately stepped out, then others, until 15 
were in front two paces. 

"Thirteen stood fast. The captain turned to Mr. Thomp- 
son and said: 'Give the 15 men their dunnage and see that 
the men and their dunnage are outside the lines of camp in 
10 minutes.' Captain Morris then ordered me to call the 
sergeant and direct him to place four sentinels, one on each 
side of the camp, and to arrest any one attempting to enter 
camp. The next order was to the commissary, to make out 
10 days' rations for the 15 men and take it to them over 
the lines. The orders were all delivered in an even tone, as 
though we were on parade or at drill. 

"You can imagine the haste to pack up and get outside the 
square formed. The 15 men went about a quarter of a mile 
from our camp and made a fire of sagebrush. To the 13 
who stood fast during the time the captain was giving the 
orders, he said : 'I shall double your wages from today, until 
I discharge you.' Their wages were $40 a month, so this 
would give them $80 a month. Extra guards were placed 
on the stock that night. On one side was Hangtown, on the 
other side of the Sierras. This was the nearest point to the 
westward. Fort Hall was the nearest point on the north. 
We were in a hostile Indian country, and the striking teamsters 
had 10 days' grub and no transportation, with a 60-mile 
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desert to face on the west, as a starter. The horrors of the 
Donner party who perished in the snow less than four years 
before, were vivid in our memories. It was late in October. 
Our party was the last on the road, so there was no hope of 
being picked up. The banished teamsters kept a fire going 
all night while preparing for their trip. They threw away 
everything except what they believed indispensable. 

"Next morning Captain Morris ordered some wagons 
abandoned, so as to have teamsters to go around. It became 
necessary to have a carriage driven for Mrs. Wilson and her 
two grown daughters. An old German named Losch was 
sent to take charge of her carriage and mules. Mrs. Wilson 
and the girls watched Losch at work harnessing the mules. 
Mrs. Wilson and the girls were raised in Kentucky and knew 
more about horses and mules than Losch ever could learn. 
Mrs. Wilson called him and asked him if he had ever driven 
a team. Losch, in broken English, told her he knew nothing 
about it, but that he would try, if ordered to do so. Mrs. 
Wilson called the general. Their tent was still standing. Our 
tents were struck and we were ready to pull out. She told 
her husband, the general, that Losch was no driver and that 
she was not going to risk having their necks broken, and that 
she wanted McKibbin back. 

"The general went to see Captain Morris. The order was 
given to strike camp and pitch the captain's tent. The cap- 
tain and General Wilson and Lieutenant Haynes went into 
the tent and the ultimatum of Captain Morris was this : 'Gen- 
eral, you can take your choice — dispense with the services of 
the escort, or have the mutineers.' Mrs. Wilson and the gen- 
eral decided in favor of the mutineers, so as to have Mc- 
Kibbin, her carriage driver, back. 

"The services of the escort being dispensed with. Captain 
Morris abandoned all our wagons, except one, a little light 
rig to have for Mrs. Birdsall, in the event of her being unable 
to ride on muleback. We packed everything so as to travel 
light, and next morning we were on our way. The striking 
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teamsters were immediately sent for, and the general took 
ten of them back on full pay. General Joel Palmer acted 
as guide, and they took Thompson and the 15 teamsters with 
them. They went by the Lawson route, while we took the 
Hangtown route. We beat them into California by two or 
three weeks. We crossed the summit on about October 25, 
at night, and none too soon for our safety from the winter 
storms. 

"A few days out from Salt Lake City we were overtaken 
by a young man on foot traveling light. 

"I think he was a Swede. He had about 30 pounds of flour, 
a tin cup and knife, and no bedding. He had started for the 
California gold mines. At night he would mix flour in his 
cup, make a fire, roll the dough from his cup on a stick and 
bake it by the fire and eat it. He traveled with us a day 
or two and then went on. It was pretty nervy of him. I 
never heard whether he got through. If he did it was largely 
a matter of luck, and because he did not have anything the 
Indians wanted, unless it might be his scalp. The Humboldt 
road was closely watched by the Piutes, to steal stock. The 
fact that the Indians were not on the war path may have saved 
him. 

"We met relief parties on mules on the Sierra mountains, 
sent out by Governor Downey to pick up late emigrants on 
the road. So far as we knew we were the last on the road, 
as it was the 25th of October, 1849, when we met them. 

"Hangtown consisted of a few miners' cabins along a dry 
gulch, where some mining was being done. One of our men 
saw a quarter of venison hanging on a tree and rushed up, 
meat hungry, and asked the owner of the butchershop how 
much it was. He answered, '75 cents.' Our man had just 75 
cents, so he caught the ham and pulled out his money to pay 
for it. He was told it was 75 cents a pound, and it would 
cost him over $11. He concluded he did not want any ham 
of venison, 
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"We made a camp at a place called Diamond Springs. 
Some men were throwing up the soil in sags and flats, in- 
tending to wash it up when the rains set in ; others were do- 
ing what is called 'crevicing.' They had a sack, a pick, knife 
and spoon and they creviced the bare bedrock. At night they 
came to the springs to pan it out. It was a poor day's work 
when from a flour sack of dirt they did not get from $50 to 
$100. 

"Around our camp were oak trees and an abundance of 
acorns. Living on flour and coffee straight, as we had been 
doing for a number of days, we were nearly famished, so 
we gathered acorns and roasted and ate them. I was worn out 
and half sick. When we reached Sacramento and reached 
camp I was very sick. Dr. Birdsall came to my tent and did 
what he could for me. What did me the most good was corn 
meal gruel. My bunkie, Jimmie McDermitt, had been a soldier 
in Florida in the Seminole Indian war. He had an extra pair 
of pants, which he took into Sacramento and sold for $11. 
He bought some corn meal at 35 cents a pound to use for me. 
That night some of my comrades came to my tent, about 2 
o'clock in the morning, to ask how I was feeling. They said 
they hoped I would soon be well again, but they didn't say 
good-bye. I knew their visit was meant for good-bye. In 
the morning they were gone. I never saw or heard from 
them again, but I have a warm feeling for them. I was only 
a boy, and we had been together for months on that hard and 
weary march across the plains, and one and all had been good 
to me. 

"Our escort of 25 had now been reduced to McDermitt, Mc- 
Clusky, Qemens and myself. If I would go, which Clemens 
wanted me to do, there would have only been McDermitt and 
McClusky left, and if Clemens and I had gone, I am of the 
opinion they would have gone, too. I had given my promise 
to my father never to desert, and nothing could make me 
break my promise. Consider a moment and you will see what 
a temptation it was. Our pay was $8 a month. Men were 
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making fortunes in the mines. Eight dollars a day — as much 
as we had a month — was low pay. Some got as high as 
$16 a day. I saw one old German who came with us as a 
teamster. He was full of scurvy, so much so that we came 
near leaving him at the springs at Salt Lake to be cured. 
He stood on a stump driving a team to a horsepower saw, 
cutting shingles, and he was paid $14 per day. I also met 
Mr. Taylor, a butcher from Springfield, 111. He had a six- 
mule team and wagon. He reached the mines in August, 
and began freighting to the mines. He was paid as high as 
35 cents a pound for freighting 40 to 50 miles. He planned 
to sell his team as soon as rains set in. He would have a good 
stake to go home with. Sailors left their ships crewless. When 
I saw San Francisco harbor early in 1850, it looked like a 
burned forest. On all sides were the naked masts of vessels, 
many of which had only caretakers. No effort was made 
to bring back deserting sailors or soldiers. There will never 
be another '49 again. I saw it all and felt the full force of 
the temptation to join the crowd ; but I resisted the temptation, 
and I am glad now that I served out my enlistment. 

"Our company left Sacramento and crossed the valley. I 
remember seeing only one or two small cabins on the road 
to Suisin, where there was a Mexican ranch, and none from 
there to Benicia. 

"We found great cracks in the earth from drought. There 
were wild oats as far as you could see, and cattle and horses 
in immense herds. Wild geese and brants were to be seen 
in countless numbers feeding on the wild oats. The winter 
rains had just begun to fall and traveling was difficult. At 
Sonoma we found a few members of the second dragoons 
who had come in from Mexico with Major Graham's com- 
mand. Captain A. J. Smith came in with some first dragoons. 
Our soldiers' quarters was located in an adobe building be- 
longing to General Vallejo who, with his wife, daughter and 
son resided in a part of the same building. The building 
fronted on the plaza. It was two stories high, had a drive- 
way between the corner stories and was enclosed by an adobe 
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wall behind, making a large yard or corral. At night our 
horses and mules were driven through the driveway into 
the corral and out every morning to feed on the plains below 
Sonoma. I presume the old building still stands. 

"General Vallejo, governor of California under Spanish 
rule, was a fine old gentleman, a fine old-style Castillian. His 
family were Catholics, and I remember seeing them often 
going to mass. It seemed to me then that the old mission 
bells at Sonoma were the sweetest-toned bells I ever heard, 
and I still think so. 

"There were about 25 or 30 soldiers there. Lieutenant 
Page, afterwards famous as a Confederate general in the Civil 
War, was in command. He was a martinet in the matter of 
roll calls. The last call for the day, retreat, was 8 :3(> p. m. 
As it was often very dark and rainy the men did not like it. 
The lieutenant was prompt in coming to hear the report from 
the sergeant as to those present or absent. 

"It began to happen that rocks would go singing through 
the air about the time the lieutenant was to appear. Carrying 
a lantern did no good: the rocks still kept coming, until the 
lieutenant, not wishing to take any more chances of being hit, 
dispensed with the 8:30 p. m. retreat roll call. It was just 
as well, for there were but few men and no calling of the 
roll would keep them from deserting to the mines if they 
wished to do so. 

"General Persifor F. Smith was in command of the Pacific 
division. He was with General Scott in Mexico, and a noted 
man. Soon after our arrival at Sonoma the general wanted 
a man to look after his quarters, a servant. He sent for 
me and told me what he wanted. He said I would be relieved 
from guard duty, drill and other duties of a soldier. I said 
I wished to be excused, as I preferred a soldier's duty. I had 
enlisted for that, though I thanked him for the offer. In- 
stead of taking offense at my blunt refusal, he talked with 
me awhile and finished up by complimenting me on my re- 
fusal. During the ensuing months, while at Sonoma, he seemed 
to feel an interest in me. 
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"A servant to an officer such as he was, would have had 
many perquisites and a very easy time, but I had never been, 
nor did I intend to become one. Colonel Joe Hooker was 
adjutant general and Lieutenant Alfred Pleasanton aide-de- 
camp. Colonel Hooker was a very fine looking officer, and 
especially so when mounted on horseback. Pleasanton was 
a small, effeminate looking officer, but he made a fine appear- 
ance on horseback. Afterwards, in the Civil War, he became 
a noted cavalry general. 

"I was orderly at the general court-martial which was held 
at Sonoma in the spring of 1850, at which General Joe Hooker 
was tried for some breach of military discipline. General 
H. W. Halleck was judge advocate of the court-martial. 
Hooker was a fine looking man. He was appointed to West 
Point from his native state, Massuchusetts. He was gradu- 
ated in 1837 at the age of 23, in the same class with Jubal Early 
and Braxton Bragg. He was assigned to the First artillery, 
and served in Florida and later in Maine. In the Mexican 
war he served as aide to General Persifor F. Smith and also 
to General Gideon J. Pillow. He served with distinction and 
was breveted as lieutenant colonel. In 1848 he was pro- 
moted to a captaincy. From 1849 to 1851 he was assistant 
adjutant general of the Pacific division. He resigned in 
February, 1853. He was a civil engineer in California and 
Oregon until the Civil War broke out. He was made brigadier 
general of volunteers. 

"You know what he did in reorganizing the army of the 
Potomac and on the Peninsular campaign. His bravery in 
leading the charge at Lookout Mountain in the 'battle among 
the clouds' won him the brevet of major general in the regular 
army. He retired from active service in 1868." 



